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Foreword 



During the school year 1998-99, Sudbury Valley 
School celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. One of the 
activities scheduled was a series of six lectures I present- 
ed as a retrospective, dealing with some fundamental 
questions that have occupied us over the years. I tried to 
convey some notion of how my thinking about these 
questions has developed with time. Audio-tapes of the 
lectures are available from The Sudbury Valley School 
Press. The persent book is an edited version of the oral 
presentation, while eliminating some of the awkward- 
ness that always accompanies a transcription from lec- 
ture to print. 

Daniel Greenberg 
January, 2000 
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The Meaning of Play 



Back in 1965, a small group of us started discussing a set 
of ideas about education and schooling. That was when 
we began to become self-conscious of the fact that rather 
than just being critics, we were actually beginning to for- 
mulate some kind of philosophy of education. When we 
go back and read the papers that we wrote in ‘65-67’, we 
find that some of them have worn well with time, but 
many of the areas to which we are now sensitive were 
completely unexplored. The beauty of Sudbury Valley is 
that, over the years, there have been a tremendous num- 
ber of people who have provided input into the thinking 
about the school. If you want some idea of what I'm talk- 
ing about, you can just look in the sewing room at the 
collection of bound volumes of the Sudbury Valley 
School Newsletter (now called Journal ) from the start in 
1971. By now hundreds of essays have been written over 
the years by a great many people, refining the ideas that 
underlie the school. 
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We've had a lot of opportunities to re-think our 
ideas. We give talks to university groups, to organiza- 
tions, to conferences, and each time we prepare to do 
such a thing, we have to reexamine what we're saying in 
light of our most current thinking. This makes change 
and development the order of the day in every area. 

There is another major arena in which there has 
been a great deal of refinement of thinking about the 
school's philosophy and practice — the School Meeting. 
There, through the mundane discussion of everyday 
affairs, just about every aspect of the school's philosophy 
gets a thorough going-over at one time or another. It 
really never ceases to amaze me — and I know this is true 
of everybody else who has been part of the school — that 
here we are, thirty years later, and we still have School 
Meetings in which the debates are fresh; not always 
pleasant, but fresh, in which issues that one thinks had 
been settled long ago, are raised again, reexamined, and 
sometimes recast. 

In this series of talks, I have picked six areas that I 
consider important to the school, in which my own 
thinking has undergone a great deal of change and 
development over the years. Tonight's subject is "The 
Meaning of Play". 

Initially, play had a bad rap as a concept in the edu- 
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cational world. It was looked down on, considered not 
serious. That's reflected in the dictionary definition: “To 
occupy oneself in amusement, sport or other recreation. 
To act in jest or sport”. You can see that's clearly some- 
thing a serious educator would say has no place in edu- 
cation. It's almost antithetical to education. Education is 
something serious. Education is learning. It's the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, not to be confused with “fun”, 

«• a • » a 

jest , recreation , sport , etc. 

So for a long time play, from an educator's point of 
view, just didn't belong. I remember growing up in 
schools that had a fifteen minute recess in the morning 
and another in the afternoon. We went to school from 
9:00AM to 3:00PM, and recess was the only time we 
played. It was very clear that during recess we were being 
given a chance to do what we didn't do the rest of the time! 

The problem for educators was that children 
seemed to like to play. In fact, people of all ages seem to 
like to play. Little kids like to play, as do older kids, and 
even teachers! Everybody likes to play. It plagues the edu- 
cational system, the system is forever battling against this 
natural drive to engage in play, a tendency that the 
unruly clients of the system seem unable to overcome. 

The natural attraction people have to play was a 
central preoccupation of educational reformers in the 
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post-World-War-II era. That was a time when thinking 
people started reexamining education, and for good rea- 
son. It didn't take a great deal of insight to realize that 
something was off kilter, because the most sophisticated 
people in the world, from the European point of view — 
the people with the highest level of education and cul- 
tural refinement — had been engaged by 1945 in some 
thirty years of continuous mutual slaughter, filled with 
hatred and every brutality that could be conceived. That 
the most advanced nations educationally should coin- 
cide with the most brutal, led everybody who was inter- 
ested in education to realize that something fundamen- 
tal had to be reexamined. That was the golden age of 
educational reform and its momentum has carried forth 
to this day. 

One of the trends in educational reform was to seize 
upon this universal desire of people to play, and to 
incorporate it somehow into schooling. The idea that 
learning should be fun, that learning and fun should be 
combined, that somehow joy should be insinuated into 
the learning process, was a result of this recognition that 
something had to change, and that one place to start was 
with the universal desire to play. The Progressive School 
movement, in the '20s and '30s, first promulgated this 
idea, and after the War it really picked up steam. The 
idea was basically simple: stick to the original concept of 
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what schooling is about, but incorporate “recreation” as 
a seduction. The old Hebrew day schools used to be 
blunt and up-front. They had parents send their kids to 
school the first day with honey on their chalkboards. 
There the bribe was open. You go to school, you get 
sweets. You do well, you get sweets. In the modern incar- 
nation, the bribes were more sophisticated, and it was 
hoped that people wouldn't notice that the fundamental 
agenda hadn't changed. 

How strong this movement is can be seen from the 
huge flap in Massachusetts just a short while ago. John 
Silber, the state's famous and often notorious education 
czar, engaged in a tremendous battle with a class of ele- 
mentary school children who had the gall to write him 
on the theme of learning as fun. He erupted in a severe 
reply which was widely publicized, to the effect that peo- 
ple have it all wrong. According to Silber, learning isn't 
supposed to be fun! It's supposed to be strictly serious, 
and the schoolchildren who wrote him were admon- 
ished to straighten out their act and get the fun out of 
it. Now, if not sooner! 

When Sudbury Valley opened, we knew, of course, 
as did everybody else, that kids would play a lot if they 
were allowed to be free, if they didn't have any external- 
ly-imposed agenda. We knew that if you really let kids 
control their own time, they would engage in a lot of 
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play. We accepted that, but we were to a certain extent 
affected in our thinking by the prevailing notions at that 
time. We said, “It's okay that they play”, not because 
learning is fun, but because play itself is educational. Play 
may be recreation and fun, but it fulfills “legitimate” 
educational goals, such as the development of certain 
motor skills, social skills, and other useful talents. 
Perhaps they'll play all day, but that's okay because it 
enhances certain aspects of their education. 

Not surprisingly, we encountered a lot of objection 
from some parents in the school and from a lot of peo- 
ple who came to interview or consider sending their 
kids to the school, because they had the same problem 
that Silber had. Their attitude was: “You may say that 
play is okay and that it enhances certain educational 
goals, but life isn't fun. And if kids don't learn that life 
isn't fun early on, they're not being prepared for the 
world. The world is full of hard knocks, and presumably 
the consequence of that view is that the best way to raise 
kids is to give them a lot of hard knocks; or at least not 
to let them play.” 

What I want to focus on today is how our understand- 
ing of play deepened, because it's very different from 
where we started. Let me open with the question, “What 
is play, really?” With all due respect to the editors of the 
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American Heritage Dictionary, I think they missed the 
essence of play completely. I think that the essence of 
play is the indeterminate portion of the activity. Play is an 
activity that has a significant part of it not determined, 
free from prior boundaries. If you examine the way the 
word “play” is used in its broadest sense in our language, 
you'll see that it is applied over and over again to activi- 
ties where everything isn't specified, where you're not in 
a rigid box, where there's an unknown piece. That, of 
course, includes joy and entertainment, but it includes 
things like “playing with ideas”. It includes even such a 
thing as “giving a little play” in a rope. Whenever some- 
thing isn't taut, there's a little “play” in it. That's a good 
image to keep. When it's not fixed, when it's not rigid, 
you're involved in an activity that has an element of play. 

As I see it, there are two major kinds of play. One 
I'll call “an undetermined activity within a very broad 
framework” — “free play”, we might call it. For example, 
kids get together and say, “Let's play 'house'.” They've got 
a broad framework. They're not playing “horse”, they're 
not playing “fishing”, and they're not playing “train”. 
They're playing “house”. So the overall general frame- 
work is set. But within that, at the outset, it's open- 
ended. We make it up as we go along. Will there be a 
father and a mother? Will there be uncles, grandchil- 
dren? A whole gamut of things is left open at the begin- 
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ning. Or a more sophisticated example — for somebody 
like Jules Verne - let's play “invent a submarine”. “Let's 
design an underwater vehicle”. That's all we know about 
it, but it's a broad framework. 

I've been at Sudbury Valley School for thirty years 
and still I was absolutely floored the other day by two 
girls who are well into their teens, coming up to me all 
excited and showing me a vehicle that they had 
designed. They had played “let's invent” and they had 
drawings and plans. They had come up with this broad 
idea and they sat down and talked about it. They drew, 
they changed their drawings, and they modified their 
plan. To tell you the truth, I was shocked, because I had 
never encountered this directly in somebody that age in 
the school. I've encountered it with older people for 
whom it's okay, at $80,000 a year or so, to play “let's 
invent a submarine”. I've encountered it in little kids. 
But never directly with that age group, and it only hit me 
then that this must be going on all the time with people 
that age. It's just that you're self-conscious about it in 
your teens. It looks childish and you're not being paid a 
high salary to do it, so you keep it to yourself. 

The second kind of play is undetermined activity 
within a narrow framework. That's an activity where 
there are a lot of boundaries, but there's still a good deal 
of freedom of action within them — for example, any 
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game with rules. “Let's play Monopoly”. What's the 
“play” in Monopoly? There are all these rules. You can't 
just do what you want. You have to roll the dice, move 
the pieces this way, go to jail, get out of jail, and all that. 
But a lot is not determined. Part of it by the throw of the 
dice. Part of it by how you strategize. 

Or consider, “Let's play computer games”. That 
seems like an especially highly determined environment, 
at first sight. It's so determined that people who don't 
know very much about computer games always claim it's 
mind numbing, because they focus on the images on the 
computer screen and the repetitiousness that they see in 
those images. They consider the activity to be robot-like, 
and they miss the “play” in it, the undetermined part. 

It's obvious we can't always sharply distinguish an 
undetermined activity within a broad framework from 
one within a narrow framework, because there's every 
kind of degree in between. For example, in every case of 
play, whether it's within a broad framework or a narrow 
framework, there are rules. Play and rules are not incom- 
patible with each other. On the contrary, they're always 
found together. There are always “rules of the game”. 
The question is, how many rules there are. Some of the 
rules are man made, some are made by nature. If you 
want to play at inventing a submarine, you've got the 
properties of water that you have to deal with. What 
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makes it play is that, no matter how many rules, no mat- 
ter how broad or narrow the framework, there's an inde- 
terminate part of the activity that allows for a lot of free- 
dom of action. 

Seeing play in this light helps explain why play is 
always closely linked to the concept of curiosity, to 
which we at Sudbury Valley were very sensitive from the 
beginning. Curiosity is the innate drive that people have 
to explore the unknown — in other words, to explore the, 
as yet, undetermined. Inherent in the exploration of the 
unknown is an indeterminate activity. Curiosity drives 
play, and play feeds on curiosity. They're very closely inter- 
linked. We've frequently quoted Aristotle's statement, 
made some 2,000 years ago, that human beings are by 
nature curious. But what we didn't appreciate until 
much later is that being naturally curious links closely to 
the idea of play. Curiosity implies the desire to play, 
because they both involve indeterminateness. 

It's an observed fact that play is universal. It's freely 
chosen by people of all ages. People enjoy it. People 
devote enormous amount of energy to it. They focus on 
it. They don't complain about the amount of effort they 
put into it. Worth noting in this connection is an obser- 
vation that many of us have made in this school when 
dealing with so-called “attention-deficit disorders”. Over 
and over again with children who supposedly are lacking 
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ability to pay attention to something for an extended 
period, if you ask their parents whether they play, the 
answer is invariably, “Oh, yes. They can play for hours.” 
They can carve wood, play computer games, write, do all 
sorts of play activities, for hours on end. But they can't 
pay attention to their school work. The point is that 
focusing is a side effect of play. Play is so engrossing, so 
involving, it absorbs your whole personality, your whole 
psyche. Only if I encounter a child who is unable to 
carry out the activity of play with focus and with energy, 
do I know that I've encountered a situation that is poten- 
tially a serious problem from a health point of view. 

What makes play so central to the human race? What is 
its evolutionary function? My contention is that the sur- 
vival and enhancement of the human species is central- 
ly linked to play. Here's how I see it: human beings as a 
species are unique, with respect to the extent to which 
they have a pro-active interaction with the environment. 
Human beings have the ability to interact with the envi- 
ronment in a way that is aggressively interactive — to 
manipulate the environment, understand it, create mod- 
els of the environment, modify it, and have it feed back 
information to them. One of the ways humans interact 
with the environment is by seeking to affect conditions 
in a way that will enhance human welfare. 
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So, it's part of human nature - the pro-active inter- 
action with the environment — to be able to seek ways 
to change the environment through the exploration of 
the unknown. And the way mankind progresses is by 
looking for new, as yet undetermined, factors, taking 
advantage of them, developing them, bringing them 
within the realm of human knowledge, and then going 
on from there to new unknowns. 

There is no change in condition without innova- 
tion. That's a tautology. There are, again, not surpris- 
ingly, two kinds of innovation that progress humanity. 
One is open-ended innovation, free-form invention, 
and the other is innovation within a more determinate 
framework. 

Let's look first at open-ended innovation within a 
broad domain. An example is the invention of the 
microscope. Huyghens was an optician. He was a highly 
skilled craftsman. He was on the cutting edge of optics, 
and lenses, etc. So he had the broad framework of 
optics, of light, and related fields. He was “playing” with 
these, in the deepest sense of the term. It was an acci- 
dent, in a sense, that he discovered that a certain config- 
uration of lenses gave incredible enlargements — an acci- 
dent in the sense that he didn't expect it to happen 
before he did it. There was nothing in the theory of 
optics at the time that led him to believe that this would 
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occur. That's what I mean by open-ended innovation. 
He had a broad framework within which he was work- 
ing. But his curiosity, his play, his experimentation led 
him to a point where he could make something that 
could see very small objects. 

To appreciate this, I recommend to you to try to 
invent the microscope. I say this half-jokingly because I 
taught college physics for many years, and one thing that 
students do in most introductory physics labs is build a 
microscope. You give the kids lenses and you say, “Make 
a microscope”; of course, there's a lab manual that tells 
them what to do. Even so, it's very, very difficult. You 
can't see anything most of the time. It doesn't work 
unless they're just the right kinds of lenses, the right 
kinds of distances and the image that you're looking at 
is just in the right place. The same is true of a telescope. 
Putting two lenses together is a really difficult game to 
play, a really difficult kind of invention. 

Computers are another example of what I call open- 
ended innovation. The idea of a calculating machine 
goes back to the 19th century, but that's a far cry from 
the particular way computers are put together. 
Mathematicians in general are a breed unto themselves; 
they spend their entire lives playing. The people who 
invented the computer were playing with open-ended 
innovations, and they had no idea where they would 
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lead. Today, it is hard to realize how far into the 
unknown they were probing. You can get a feel for it if 
you read the history of computers. After the first large 
computer had been put together (by large, I mean, 
LARGE; I mean a computer that took up much more 
room than the school's barn, most of it filled with radio 
tubes), people said to Chairman of IBM, “This is a very 
interesting machine. Obviously it can do a lot. Do you 
envision a considerable market for this?” And he replied, 
“Not really. I can imagine four or five such machines 
being needed in the world.” Even more remarkable is 
the story of the history of personal computers. The 
founder of Intel, the chip makers, was asked, “How 
come you guys didn't invent the personal computer? You 
had it in the palm of your hands.” The chip is the com- 
puter, basically, for all intents and purposes. “You had 
the chip.” And he answered, “We knew we had it, so we 
sat around and brainstormed about what a personal 
computer could be used for. Nobody could think of any 
use except for collecting recipes. I said to my colleagues 
that I could not see my wife sitting in the kitchen with 
this gadget, filling out recipes. So we dropped it.” I 
believe that story because it has the ring of truth. It's typ- 
ical about open-ended innovation. It's so far out. It's 
extremely new. It's a leap. It doesn't fit anything. 

My last example is the invention of electromagnet- 
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ic waves, by James Clerk Maxwell. He devised formulas 
which predicted, among other things, that electromag- 
netic waves could travel through space at the speed of 
light. These formulas were published in the 1860's and 
nobody paid any attention. He was a very famous man. 
Everybody recognized him as a leading figure in physi- 
cs. But the idea of the waves just sat there. It was over 
25 years later that a German experimental physicist by 
the name of Hertz happened to wonder whether there 
actually might be phenomena like that. He figured out 
an easy way to find out. He set up a little experiment, 
guided by Maxwell's equations, that would create a 
spark at one place and cause an effect somewhere else. 
He plugged it in, started it, and it worked! So he pub- 
lished a paper which said that electromagnetic waves 
exist — and everybody went back to sleep. It didn't 
mean anything within the prevailing framework of 
physics at the time. 

Let's look at the other kind of innovation, that occurs 
within a more determinate framework. We have a name 
for that in our culture. We call it “Research and Develo- 
pment” (RScD). A very interesting point was made a 
while ago in the Economist magazine. One of the editors 
wrote a little piece on R<ScD vs free-form invention. 
R&.D has a bit of a bad rap, like computer games, like 
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all play within a narrower framework. R&D is the step- 
son of “real” invention in the hierarchy of the cognitive 
world. Who are considered to be the geniuses? The 
inventors. What do second-rate people do? They do 
R&D. That little piece in the Economist pointed out that 
really significant advances, in terms of the human 
progress that I'm talking about, are always made in the 
R&D field. Great inventions, in and of themselves, have 
minimal impact on cultural progress. History books 
exalt them and talk about the great genius of inventors. 
But the impact on society, on human advancement, real- 
ly comes from the genius of R&D because R&D focus- 
es on innovating within the new framework which the 
invention created. 

All microscopic biology came from Huyghens' 
invention. It's all R&D, a parade of people making one 
slide after another, cutting up samples and doing all 
sorts of seemingly repetitive and boring work, from 
which ultimately emerged all the discoveries and inven- 
tions that constitute cellular biology. Electromagnetic 
waves were dormant until a fellow named Marconi, an 
R&D guy from Italy, actually used them to send mes- 
sages across the Atlantic. After that, people grasped that 
this was a gigantic advance in human communication. 

Of course, there's no sharp dividing line between 
the two kinds of innovation. The case of x-rays is an 
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amusing example of the crossover when somebody 
doing R&D happens across an open-ended innovation. 
It's a wonderful story because Roentgen, the fellow who 
discovered x-rays, was probably one of the most boring 
physicists who ever lived. His field was viscosity and the 
way he spend his time was dropping little metal balls 
through tubes of liquid, watching how fast they 
dropped. I'm exaggerating, but that's about as exciting as 
it was. I don't want to go into details of the story but in 
his lab it so happened that he came across x-rays. In his 
own field, he wasn't anopen ended-innovator, but he 
noticed this phenomenon, which I'm sure others before 
him had seen, and he became curious enough to “play” 
with it. In fact, he was so excited — this was the only 
exciting thing that ever happened in his life — that he 
locked himself into his lab for a week. He refused to let 
anybody in because he was afraid somebody would 
scoop him. He made them leave his food outside the 
door. After a week he published a paper and he was 
never heard from again, basically, because the second he 
published his paper, everybody who knew about the 
field he had stumbled onto leapt in and did their R&D 
and swept way ahead. But he's the discoverer; they're still 
called “Roentgen Rays” in Europe. 

There is a close correspondence between the two 
kinds of innovation and the two kinds of play, because 
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the two kinds of play are the progenitors of the two 
kinds of innovation. This doesn't mean that every open- 
ended play will create a cultural revolution of innova- 
tion, and it doesn't mean that every play within a nar- 
rower framework will lead to a great RScD development 
like the PC, but the two activities are closely related, by 
nature. 

Aristotle, who was so clever in so many ways, intu- 
itively recognized this. He understood the importance of 
undetermined activity for human progress. He called it 
“leisure”, but he really meant the ability to perform 
activities that have no fixed bounds. Aristotle pointed 
out very simply that culture depended on leisure and 
that the extent to which the human race is able to enjoy 
leisure is the extent to which the human race is able to 
move beyond its confines and to advance. 

The Greeks liked their leisure and they truly 
believed that leisure created culture. The best place you 
can see that is in their schools — for example, as pic- 
tured in Plato's dialogues. Read “The Symposium”, one 
of the great philosophical pieces of all time. It's a discus- 
sion of great philosophical ideas and it takes place in a 
drunken orgy. Literally. An orgy in which the main 
theme was, can anyone drink more than Socrates? This 
was another way of proving what a great philosopher 
Socrates was! The point is that great thinking comes out 
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of non-structured, open-ended play. The Greeks weren't 
embarrassed about it. They didn't have a hidden agenda. 
They didn't say, “We're playing, but as a side result we're 
getting motor skills.” The leisure activity produced the 
culture and where there was no leisure, there was no 
advance of culture as far as the Greeks could see . 1 

From this perspective, human history really has two 
major eras: All of history until now; and the post indus- 
trial age. During the first era, permission to play was 
only granted to a small, powerful elite. The reason for 
this is that the full efforts of the vast majority of the 
human race were required for survival work. The elite 



1 During the question-and-answer period following the talk, the following 
exchange took place: 

Q. I think some of the problem comes with the use of the word 
“leisure”, because we define it as time that we can do whatever we want, 
like ski, or sail. But leisure, the way I see you using the word, can include 
working a twelve hour day. If, in fact, that's what you want to be doing. 
If you love writing pieces to market something, that's leisure time. 

D. That's right. It means anything not devoted to the absolute 
essential biological survival. 

Q. That's where we get into trouble because we're working x amount 
of hours to get this much leisure time and, in fact, the leisure could be 
built in all along the way in the work hours, if the mind is free and hav- 
ing a good time. 

D. That's the exact same problem I was referring to with the word 
“play,” because play really means something much broader. Actually, it's 
work in the creative sense. 
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who could afford leisure usually maintained their special 
status by some kind of brute force; but since you can't 
rule the whole human race just by force, you have to use 
psychological mechanisms too. You have to convince the 
people they shouldn't want leisure. The denigration of 
play is part of this massive campaign against leisure. The 
thing to do is work. The thing to do is your “duty”. 

Why did 95% of the population accept this state of 
affairs for so long? History holds the answer. When soci- 
ety moved from hunter/gatherer to agricultural, much 
more changed than economic factors. All kinds of evo- 
lutionary behavior that the human race had developed 
to adapt to its initial hunter/gatherer situation had to 
undergo transformation as well. What enabled this to 
happen was the great material gains provided by the 
transition. In particular, people had more food than 
ever before. This provided a little surplus for an elite, 
which in turn led to substantial non-material gains - 
namely, the beginning of a broad-based culture. You 
have art, you have theatre, you have music, you have lit- 
erature, you have advanced technology, you have accu- 
rate recorded history, you have a judicial system. The 
reason most of the population could accept their situa- 
tion is that, overall, they gained more than they lost. 
How many people throughout the agricultural era got 
up and left the farms to go back to tribal life? You don't 
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find people leaving the cities of Syria and Egypt en masse 
and saying, “Forget all this. Let's go back to the Sahara 
Desert or to the Central African jungle because life is 
much better there. We can be freer.” They stayed put 
because, even though they didn't have the freedom and 
personal status that they had as hunter/gatherers, the 
gains were tremendous. It's a kind of cultural cost-bene- 
fit analysis: people tolerate a radically new state of affairs 
because on the whole they're better off than they were in 
the older state of affairs. 

When you get the transition from an agricultural to 
an industrial society, you have the same kind of situa- 
tion. You have another leap forward, more material 
gains and more cost. Instead of people being slaves to 
the land, they're slaves to the factory. They work longer 
hours, but they live better than ever before. Once again, 
how many people streamed out of cities to go back to 
farms? Why did people emigrate in the other direction? 
Because however miserable their urban lives were, the 
gains were worth the cost. 

So for thousands of years, only a small fraction of 
the population was in a position to have the leisure to 
contribute to the growth of culture in any profound way. 
This situation was maintained because the rest of the 
population, overall, benefitted more than they paid. 
They were able to eat better, dress better, live better, and 
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be healthier than ever before. From the vantage point of 
the 20th century, life in the 1700's may not look very 
appealing, but to somebody living then, life in Liverpool 
looked a lot better than life on the farm. And to some- 
body living in the year 3000 B.C., living in Babylon felt 
a lot better than living in the mountains of Kurdestan. 

Now we're in the second great human era, the post 
industrial age. That era is defined by the invention of 
devices which replace all mechanical activity by electron- 
ically driven, semi-intelligent activity. It frees an ever- 
growing percentage of the human race from having to 
devote themselves to basic survival needs. A small frac- 
tion of the work that you do is required to satisfy your 
basic needs for food, clothing, and shelter. The age of 
leisure for everybody is at hand. We were brought up 
with the older concepts, with the remnants of the earli- 
er era's way of thinking. Children growing up today, 
however, understand intuitively, if not cognitively, that 
the future belongs to leisure, and that the challenge of 
being an adult in the future is being able to use your 
leisure to the fullest extent of your potential, to be able 
to use every bit of your skill and innovative capability 
and creativity. Play is the centerpin of the future. It's not 
a side issue. It's the key to the future. 2 
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1 During the question-and-answer period following the talk, the following 
exchange took place: 

Q. I would like to be optimistic, but I'm a little concerned because 
I think one can see other points in recent history where we have had the 
same opportunity presented. I'm thinking, for instance, when we had the 
entry of women to the work force, it shouldn't take more than forty hours 
to feed a family. But, in fact what happened is it has taken sixty to eighty. 
The total amount of labor that it takes to feed a family is, in fact, going 
up. It doesn't seem to me that's because we're getting more stuff. Maybe 
I'm too young to realize how much more stuff we're getting, but it seems 
to me in large part that what's happening is that this economy is creating 
jobs that are not productive; that an awful lot of the work people are 
obliged to do in order to eat, is not work to produce the food that's eaten, 
not work to produce the clothes that are worn, but work, instead, to sell 
the food that is eaten, sell the clothes that are worn, basically changing 
the flow of capital from one set of hands to another without the actual 
creation of capital. So I have trouble being optimistic about a turn- 
around in the culture that enables people to be freed from unnecessary 
labor because, at least the way things have been going, the culture seems 
to be doing everything it can to make sure that everyone's got busy work. 

D: You just described the turnaround! That, to me, is the most 
interesting facet of the turnaround, one that is perhaps hardest to recog- 
nize. The way I discovered that for myself was when I was thinking about 
housing. I guess this was about ten years ago, when one of the things that 
everybody was moaning about was that the American Dream was over, 
because it's too expensive to buy a house, etc. You don't hear quite as 
much about this today because of the housing turnaround. When I start- 
ed thinking about that, I said to myself, “Wait a minute, what kind of 
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house did I grow up in the 1930's and 1940's? A house in the year 1500 
meant four mud walls and some kind of a grass roof and a mud floor and 
basically no furniture. Most everyone had a “house” then. A house in 
1900 meant something else. In 1930, when my parents bought their 
house in a very nice suburb of Philadelphia, it was considered a nice, mid- 
dle class house. Today, it couldn't be sold! The house of today is some- 
thing entirely different. 

What you're describing is exactly the turnaround. What people see 
as not producing “useful capital” is the production of variety. Let's back 
up for a minute. What is the problem for an entrepreneur, or any inven- 
tor? It's marketing his idea. I don't care whether you paint pictures, take 
photographs, build buildings, you can be the best in the world, if you 
cannot market yourself, if you can't get somebody else to be willing to 
part with cash for what you're doing, you might as well do something 
else. The whole point of marketing is to get your product, what you have 
done, what you have created, out there to enough people that somebody 
will want to pick it up. The turnaround happens in this age where you 
have so many new avenues of marketing, so much vaster communication 
ability than you had forty years ago. The reason pieople want all these 
things, the reason people are working so hard, is because there are just 
so many more interesting things out there to get. It's not because they're 
greedy. It's because the products are interesting. It's more aesthetically 
interesting to own pretty clothes. It's actually nice to have more than one 
pair of shoes. 

There are so many ways to illustrate this new phenomenon. For 
example, consider the proliferation of magazines. When I was young, 
there were Life, Time, Fortune — just a handful. Today there's a maga- 
zine for everything: for bicyclists, for runners, for racketball, tennis, etc. 
More than one. And they're all lavishly illustrated and they all have lots 
of focused ads in them. Puritans look at all this and say, “This is a soci- 
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ety of greed. It's not producing real things.” It's ridiculous. This is a soci- 
ety in which imagination is running wild. And the fact that people want 
to work another ten hours a week, in order that they can buy these real- 
ly neat interesting ideas that they come across, is a sign that they're more 
excited about life, in my view. Our society is bubbling with this excite- 
ment. But we're still slightly ashamed of it, because we've got this Puritan 
ethic boring down on us. So while we're all doing it, we're saying, “Oh, 
what a terrible thing. We've become so materialistic. We've worked so 
hard. We're not enjoying it anymore. We work twice as hard. We bare- 
ly make it.” But in fact, what we're really doing, when we're not thinking 
in those dark terms, is going to the mall to see what's new! That's the 
imagination working, not greed! 

Just compare what's on the shelves in the supermarket today with 
what I went to a store to buy when I was a kid and there were no super- 
markets! So what does food mean today? I have a friend who lived on 
next to nothing because he lived on food that would have been perfectly 
standard in 19th-century Ireland. He lived on boiled onions and boiled 
potatoes! And he did fine. His food budget was nil. If you want to live 
on potatoes and onions, you can live on very little. Same with a car. A 
car means something totally different from the tin Lizzie we owned in 
1945. You couldn't even get a thing like that registered anymore. You 
can clothe yourself very nicely on very little money. But, it doesn't have 
the same excitement. It doesn't have the same meaning. 

That's innovation. That's play. That's what it is to be human. 
That's what our 19-month old grandchild is doing all day. He's looking 
for new excitement in the house. There isn't a thing that we can keep in 
the house anymore. The house is a shambles because he wants to look at 
everything. 
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People are beginning to appreciate that free play is cre- 
ative activity. Unfortunately, a lot of times when people 
write about play, they get caught up in trying to prove 
that it's OK by giving a quantitative measure to chil- 
dren's ability to play and be creative. They put children 
in laboratories and tell them to be creative in one way or 
another. I have nothing against that, except that it does- 
n't measure what we're talking about. It's inherently 
impossible to measure the benefit of leisure, because the 
essence of creativity is that it's indeterminate, while the 
essence of measurement is precisely that it is determi- 
nate. These two cannot coexist. The minute you circum- 
scribe an activity enough to measure it, you've lost its 
true innovative value. 

The nature of play within a narrow framework, and 
its connection to R<ScD, is a lot less appreciated. A son- 
net is perfect example of what I'm talking about. A son- 
net is a highly structured form of poetry, yet some of the 
greatest poetry has been written in sonnet form. The 
beauty of creativity here is the great artist's struggle to be 
innovative within this framework. That's the R<ScD chal- 
lenge. We praise people who succeed in doing that. We 
call them great poets. If all the students in Sudbury 
Valley were sitting down and writing sonnets all day, 
everybody would be thrilled. Nobody would have a prob- 
lem. We'd have a waiting list of a thousand people. 
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“This is a school where people write sonnets.” But tell 
people that there are children who sit and play comput- 
er games for five hours, and they're beginning to wonder 
whether they should let their kids enroll, or mix with 
other kids who do that. “Don't go to the barn! It's OK 
for you to go to school, but don't go to the barn.” The 
challenge for us is to have people see that these are two 
aspects of the same thing. We're just not comfortable 
with certain activities, because we didn't grow up with 
them. Adults over thirty years old — I don't care how 
computer-literate they are — are not in the same place 
mentally as young kids relative to the creative potential 
of maneuvering within computer games. You've got to 
see it to understand it. Personally, I can't feel it, but I can 
see it. I can see it in the eyes of the people involved. I can 
see it in their conversation, in their interactions. 

The basic point I'm trying to make is that giving chil- 
dren the freedom to play is giving them the freedom to 
explore the nature of the innovative process first-hand. 
To give that freedom is the most direct way to provide an 
environment in which their lifelong useful adult activi- 
ties will be foreshadowed, as they enter the era of inno- 
vation, leisure, and creativity. 

That leads to a final observation. As children grow 
older in the school, their play naturally progresses to 
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modalities that are more appropriate to adulthood. This 
is a natural process. It's a matter of continuity. It's the 
same activity, just engaged in a few years later. And all of 
the characteristics of play — the joy, the focus, the con- 
centration continue into adulthood. 

As to the question, “Why is play fun?”, the answer is 
simply that this guarantees that the human race will go 
on doing it. Otherwise, why bother doing it? It's like sex. 
It's just as central. Curbing play is just like enforcing 
celibacy. 
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The sub-title was carefully chosen to represent the status 
I think conversation has relative to the entire process of 
learning and living. 

This is a retrospective series of talks about what 
we've learned over the thirty years, and I find it rather 
interesting to note how thoroughly we missed this sub- 
ject in the early years. In our early literature, there is 
hardly a mention of conversation. We talked a lot about 
how we expected children to play a lot, and play they 
did, from day one. They also talked a lot from day one, 
but we didn't really understand what was going on. We 
just casually assumed that talking was one of those 
things you do, like breathing and eating. The signifi- 
cance of conversation and its centrality really took a long 
time to grow on us during the years. It's only recently 
that we have even noticed that conversation is some- 
thing ubiquitous at school, that it's a major activity for 
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children of all ages and the primary activity for 
teenagers. 

When you finally notice a phenomenon like that in 
a school such as ours, where children are free to do as 
they please, you are bound to ask, “Why? Why is conver- 
sation an activity that is so passionately engrossing?” An 
incident that focused it all for me was a little scene that 
I saw from the second floor window one day a few years 
ago. I saw three rather young girls walking down from 
the parking lot on the road. They must have been about 
seven years old. As they were walking down, they were 
engaged in an obviously intense conversation. I couldn't 
hear a word. But it looked exactly as if it were three adults 
walking down. These were three little girls and they 
looked completely adult, walking and talking. That little 
scene made the final transition for me; I realized that 
what they were doing was as important to them, as 
meaningful to them, as it is to adults who are engaged in 
the same kind of conversation. 

The challenge for me then became to understand 
why, and not only to understand why but to get some 
handle on what it is they talk about. That's what I plan 
to explore tonight because I think we've gained a lot of 
insight into that over these decades. 

Let's start with a definition of conversation, so that 
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we know what we're discussing. A conversation is a ver- 
bal exchange between one person and one or more oth- 
ers. Its most common form is oral, but there are other 
forms of conversation. There's written conversation 
through mail. Now, in the information age, there's e- 
mail, which is that beautiful crossover between oral con- 
versation and formal mail, where you can communicate 
rather quickly back and forth, but not so quickly that 
you have to be on your toes and respond on the spot. 
There's that interesting form of conversation with your- 
self, when you're talking things over with yourself — usu- 
ally silently, using words in your mind. 

Conversation is a form of interpersonal communi- 
cation. There are other forms of communication 
between people, but conversation is specifically a verbal 
form. It depends on an exchange of words. Its main 
function is to acquire information, and to affect the 
environment via words. For example, when we use 
words to get somebody to do something for us, that's 
using words to affect the environment. The key element 
here is the word. To get a real handle on what conversa- 
tion is, we have to understand what words are, what lan- 
guage is. 

We're going to enter now into a rather complex 
domain. Many philosophers have written about lan- 
guage. It's a difficult subject and it's still very much 
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under study and investigation. Let me give my perspec- 
tive on it. 

Human beings, like every other animal, as part of 
their survival needs have to comprehend the world. The 
way living beings comprehend the world by developing 
what I call “models of reality”. They develop a picture in 
their minds of what the reality surrounding them is. 
Each and every one of us has an individual model of 
reality. And just as important as having a model of real- 
ity, which is a picture, each one of us develops a mode 
of interacting with our environment, by which we affect 
the environment, gain things from the environment, 
and use our senses to interact with the environment. So, 
there's both the static picture that we have — the model 
— and also the mode of creating and refining the model. 
I needed a shorthand to describe this dual function that 
each of us has, that's uniquely ours — our model of real- 
ity, which is ever-changing, and our mode of interacting 
with reality; I've called it our “modor”. The modor des- 
ignates the totality of mechanisms by which a person 
makes sense out of life. This includes all the instrumen- 
talities of interaction with the environment (for exam- 
ple, those mediated by the senses and all the ways by 
which the inputs into the person's system get processed), 
and all the representations people make of the world 
around them, conscious and unconscious, cognitive and 
emotional. 
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The modor is something very personal. It's our 
unique way of seeing the world and our way of viewing 
and interacting with the world. Each person, from birth 
on, develops their own specific modor, which is con- 
stantly changing, constantly affected by their life experi- 
ences. 

What evolution has given humans is one specific 
additional tool that, as far as we know, no other animal 
has for building modors, and that is the ability to create 
symbols for our thoughts. A word is a discrete entity, a 
shorthand, which we use all the time in constructing 
and developing our modors. 

A word is a symbol that has a host of things that it 
refers to in our minds. The word itself is something dis- 
crete. “Chair”, “run”, “love”, “hate” — any one of these 
words are discrete symbols. But each of them relates to a 
huge complex of thoughts, of referents, relating to all of 
our life experiences. Even a seemingly simple noun has 
complex referents. For example, the word “chair” is con- 
nected with a host of things in our minds, different for 
each and every one of us. It's connected with things that 
I may call a chair, but nobody else would. We see that in 
art and poetry all the time. 

The first people to talk philosophically about lan- 
guage were Greeks. One of the major functions of 
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Plato's dialogues was to try to understand words, to fig- 
ure out what something means. Plato created a whole 
system of thought just to try to explain how we get to the 
root concept of “chair”. Those of you who have studied 
philosophy will remember his theory of ideals (or arche- 
types) — that there's an “ideal chair” out there, and the 
word “chair” represents the ideal chair. I don't want to 
go into that here, except to point out that even such a 
simple word was quite clearly understood by the Greeks 
to be very complicated. What we understand now is how 
intricately woven is the set of relationships between any 
given word symbol and all the myriad referents that it 
represents. 

An additional complication is the nature of the 
interlinking of words with each other. Just as a word is 
linked with a whole web of experiences and thoughts, so 
too words are linked with each other through these 
webs. You see that in word association exercises. You 
learn a tremendous amount that is subtle about a per- 
son's individual way of looking at the world, just by 
understanding his/her free association of words. That's 
another way of saying that every word is organically 
linked to every other word in our mind somehow, and 
that unearthing these linkages that are very private and 
special to each of us is a key to understanding who we 
are. That's how rich the concept of “word” is. 
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Let's turn to the usefulness of these word symbols. 
Why did evolution give us language? What's the tremen- 
dous evolutionary benefit we get from having a word 
symbol that's so complex? Actually, it gives us two really 
significant advantages. The first is that it enables us to 
organize our thoughts in a much more efficient way. 
When you're bathing in an ocean of thoughts and expe- 
riences, you're overwhelmed by everything. Think of a 
pre-verbal child, and the tremendous perplexity of reali- 
ty for that child because, among other things, not only is 
the child inexperienced, but by not having words, by not 
having that wonderful handle on which to hang sets of 
complexities, it's so much harder for the child to make 
sense out of his environment. There's just too much to 
process. Infants are brilliant. The pace at which they 
learn is staggering. Nevertheless, one of the reasons it 
takes them so long to learn certain things despite being 
so brilliant is because they don't have this wonderful 
shorthand, the word symbol. The word symbol is an 
organizational act of genius for evolution. It enables us, 
by short handing a huge bundle of experiences and ref- 
erents into a symbol, to relate very complex experiences 
and thoughts in ways that we can then process and make 
use of. That's what conversations with ourselves are 
about. When we talk to ourselves, when we think to our- 
selves with words as opposed to pure meditation, we're 
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doing this processing, we're reshuffling our ideas. We're 
trying to reorganize our thinking. We do it by shuffling 
words around and by reorganizing and putting them in 
different places. 

In this connection, Alan White showed me a won- 
derful quote by Oliver Wendell Holmes; “I rough out 
my thoughts in talk as an artist models in clay. Spoken 
language is so plastic. You can pat and coax and spread 
and shade and rub out and fill up and stick on so easily 
when you work that soft material. There's nothing like it 
for modeling. Out of it comes the shapes which you turn 
into marble or bronze in your immortal books if you 
happen to write such.” Nothing can describe better the 
way in which words are used by us to create and mold 
our own ideas. 

But there's a second much greater evolutionary 
advantage that words give us that transcends even the 
ability to organize our own thoughts. Words enable one 
person to link into the modor of another. Through 
words, we can not only better organize the world on 
our own, but we can tap into how everybody else organ- 
izes the world and thereby immensely enrich our abili- 
ty to understand reality and to make sense out of life. 
Suddenly, instead of my having only one mind — my 
own — with which to cope with reality, I have a tool by 
which I can probe other people's minds. Words are a 
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medium of exchange between minds. They enable you 
to trade information concerning modors and thereby 
to make your domain of understanding much more 
universal. 

This phenomenon is, in my opinion, quite miracu- 
lous. How it works is almost incomprehensible. How do 
I tap into your modor by using a word that might mean 
something so different to me than it does to you? 
Indeed, how can we ever get the same word to mean the 
same thing to both of us? It's a staggering task. Again, 
think of the struggle a child has to go through to figure 
out what a word means. It's not so much that the child 
has trouble with forming sounds. The sound part is the 
relatively easy part. The hard part is to figure out how to 
use the sound. “Why is that adult using that particular 
medium of exchange? What is the reference that I'm tap- 
ping into? If I use it, what will I elicit from her? If I say 
this word, what will happen?” Figuring out how to 
bridge the chasm between people's modors is the task of 
verbal communication. It's lengthy, it's arduous, and 
when successfully done, it's a tremendous achievement. 

In order to understand better the social use of lan- 
guage, I'd like to talk briefly about what I call “concen- 
tric circles of language”. The first place a person learns 
to use words is in the family, and that's no accident 
because, in the family circle, a child is subjected to the 
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constant environment of the same people, the same par- 
ents, siblings, etc. It's a case of total immersion. It's like 
learning a new language for adults. What's the best way 
to learn a foreign language? In class? Forget about it. 
Take somebody, put them in France, don't give them a 
dictionary, and don't give them any companion who 
knows English — they'll learn French, for sure. Especi- 
ally kids who don't have the inhibitions that adults have. 
Ask yourself, how does a seven year old who has never 
spoken a word of French, and who is dropped into Paris, 
end up chattering in French a month later? It's no differ- 
ent a question than how it happens that a two-year-old 
learns to speak the language that his/her family is using 
— by immersion, by constant exposure over and over 
again. The child starts to figure out what his parents or 
his siblings mean by specific words and tries to relate 
their use of the words to the symbolization that he's 
beginning to develop himself. “Love” is a perfect exam- 
ple. What does he do with “love”? He hears his parents 
say, “I love you,” and then they jab him and practically 
squeeze the life out of him. He's wondering what this 
means. Or they plant a big wet kiss on him. What is he 
going to make out of this? He hears all kinds of cooing 
associated with the word. He's got to put this together 
coherently. Eventually, he forms a complex of experi- 
ences around that word symbol “love”, and he starts 
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using it. He may start using it in ludicrous ways, and 
then, of course, the adults around him interact with him 
and modify his use of the word. 

Slowly, over a period of years of interaction between 
a child and his/her family, there develops an inner cir- 
cle of language where the people in the family have a 
huge overlap in the referents of many of the words they 
use. Everybody is familiar with the “private language” 
that families develop. Every family has developed certain 
unique vocabularies and meanings. They can glance at 
each other and say a particular word, and a whole bun- 
dle of referents come to the fore, and they laugh, or wink 
at each other, and everybody else is clueless as to what is 
going on in that inner language circle. 

In addition, as time passes, every social circle that 
we're in develops its own private language. But since we 
have less frequent contact, less immersion, in social cir- 
cles than we do in the family circle, the overlap of word 
meanings among individuals decreases, and communi- 
cation becomes more difficult. The challenge to under- 
stand becomes harder. So when you're in a social circle 
of people — say, those you're working with — you devel- 
op a common vocabulary, but it's not as intimate, not as 
comprehensive as the vocabulary in your family. When 
you're with your friends in school, you share a common 
vocabulary, but much of it is different from the one at 
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work. There's a whole group of other words and other 
meanings, and even the same words have different 
meanings, when you're talking to your friends in your 
club. As the circle broadens, the ability to communicate, 
the ability to link into other people's conceptual 
schemes, becomes weaker and weaker. It becomes more 
challenging to know what they're talking about. 

When a President stands up in front of the nation 
and uses words in a speech — any President, this is not a 
political statement - think of the challenge! Think of 
the challenge any person faces, standing up there with 
the Presidential seal behind him, and using words that 
are supposed to affect the affairs of the nation. There's 
no way everybody is going to have the same understand- 
ing of what he means. Every word has a slightly — or vast- 
ly — different meaning to each of the millions of people 
who are out there listening, and every connection is dif- 
ferent, every linkage. How much more so with interna- 
tional relations, where you not only have to bridge differ- 
ences of meaning using the same language, but you have 
to bridge translations between languages in which the 
very mechanics of putting words together are different. 

I've gone into this at length because this ability to 
use words is a two-edged sword. This fabulous advan- 
tage, words, that evolution has given us — this ability to 
tap into other people's minds, this quantum leap of abil- 
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ity to understand the world, because suddenly I am not 
restricted to the use of my brain alone — has a down 
side; namely, that it's so difficult for me to figure out 
what these word-symbols mean to any other person. 
That's what conversation is about. Conversation is about is 
about using words over and over again, in whatever con- 
centric language circle we're in, in order to try to learn 
what we mean and what the other person means by their 
use of words to comprehend the world. That's why con- 
versation is so important, so insistent. That's why you 
have to engage in it for so many hours. What do you say 
when a person laconically gives a one-sentence reply to a 
very deep question you've asked? You say, “What is he 
talking about? I don't understand. That person never 
speaks. That person never says what's on his mind. You 
can never understand what's behind his thinking. He's 
always just giving you a one-sentence answer.” And, if 
you challenge them and you say, “How come you're not 
saying more,” they say, “I've said everything I have to say. 
That's what I mean.” What you want to do is draw them 
out with more words and more words and more words. 
It's that sculpting process. “I want to know what you 
mean by this. What does it really mean to you and how 
can I relate that to what it means to me?” That's the 
whole purpose of those three hour telephone conversa- 
tions that we have, that our teenage children have, and 
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that little our 8 and 9-year-old children have. They're 
constantly trying to figure out, “How can I see the world 
more broadly, with the help of other minds as well as 
mine?” There's no greater tool that evolution gives us for 
success in life. The person who has mastered conversa- 
tion, the person who has mastered the ability to tap into 
other people's modors, is the person best equipped to go 
out into a quickly changing world and tap into what's 
going on at any given moment. And the person who has- 
n't mastered this has been deprived of the most effective 
way possible to learn. 

The power of conversation has been well recognized 
over the ages. The Greek academies were places where 
people walked around and talked. The scholars in 
Aristotle's school for philosophy were called “peripatet- 
ics”, from the Greek for “people who walk around”. 
They walked around and talked, and as they walked and 
talked, they developed great concepts, many of which 
were recorded in their immortal books. And in the 
other great ancient Western civilization, Judaic culture, 
the Rabbinic academies were all oral. Hundreds and 
thousands of learned rabbis over a period of 2,000 years 
talked and talked about the intricacies of Judaism, of 
Jewish law, of theology, of ethics, etc. 

Or consider physics, your basic “hard” science. The 
most famous physics institute of the 20th century was 
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the Niels Bohr Institute in Denmark. Bohr is the man 
who created the quantum theory of the atom, which lies 
at the heart of modern physics. He collected around 
himself the greatest physicists of his time, and hung out 
with them. That's what they did, they hung out. I'm 
using that phrase because we hear it a lot in this school. 
In his Institute, they'd come for a season to hang out. 
They'd take walks in the woods, they'd sail on the ocean, 
they'd swim, and what they treasured more than any- 
thing was talking. They talked about physics, they talked 
about theories, they talked about God, they talked 
about philosophy. What they were doing, all these 
greater and lesser physicists, was trying to understand 
about each other: “How does he see the world? What is 
he thinking?” 

The fact is, we all spend a lot of time talking. There 
isn't a single person I know who doesn't spend a major 
part of their day talking. It's not just 100% functional 
talk. In fact, it's 99% non-functional talk. If you're hon- 
est with yourselves and you go through a day and ask 
yourself, “Of all the things that I say during the day, how 
much is directly functional?” I wager with you that you'd 
find out that well over 90% of what you say does not 
lead to a direct, useful outcome. It's mostly about learn- 
ing meaning, exchanging meanings, and trying to figure 
out what's going on in other people's minds. 
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A Clearer View 



That's the primary importance of conversation. 
That's why kids do it, and that's why kids who are 
allowed to be free in a Sudbury school do it all the time. 
Parents sometimes worry that their children don't seem 
to be talking enough about functional things. “Why 
aren't they talking about algebra? I wouldn't mind it if 
they talked about algebra. I wouldn't mind it if they just 
sat down and read a play of Shakespeare.” In the long view 
of things, the ability to do algebra doesn't hold a candle to the 
ability to figure out what's going on in the world as it's chang- 
ing under our eyes, and to tap into what other people are think- 
ing about it. If you have that ability, and you ever need 
some algebra along the way, you'll be skilled enough to 
get it very quickly because the ability to learn by tapping 
into other people's minds is the key here, not the ability 
to store any particular subject matter. 

There is an odd paradox that I want to mention as 
I close. One of the things that the outside world always 
stresses is the need for greater communication. This is a 
very modern thing. When I was young, in the '40's and 
'50's, people did not talk all the time about the need for 
communication skills. My father and mother never men- 
tioned the word. But as we became more sophisticated, 
in the '60's especially, that began to change. People 
began to realize that communication is an important 
skill. Nowadays, everybody's stressing communication. 
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Yet, it's a paradox that even as people stress how impor- 
tant it is, they shy away from it in school. In traditional 
schools it's absolutely forbidden. In traditional schools, 
the last thing you want is for kids to open their mouths 
all day. “You're talking. You're disturbing the class.” I 
had a professor who wouldn't even answer a question in 
class. He walked into the room the second the bell rang, 
and started writing on the board and lecturing. If some- 
body raised their hand because they didn't know what 
was going on, he would just look at them and say, 
“You're not paying your money to hear yourselves talk. 
You're paying money to hear me talk. If you have a ques- 
tion, come and see me in my office hours.” 

Our culture knows how important communication 
is, but in our schools, the place where we're supposedly 
preparing people to take their place in the real, ever- 
changing, rapidly-developing world, communication is 
kept to a minimum. What we at Sudbury Valley have 
learned over the past thirty years is that free communi- 
cation is one of the greatest strengths of the school. 
When you let people be free, they communicate. They 
talk all day. And now we understand why. 

So next time you see kids hanging out, think about 
how much they're getting out of it. Think of the school 
place as a modern day Aristotelian academy, where peo- 
ple develop their minds through talking. 




